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splutters. 

By LOUIS N. PARKER. 

As I sit over the fire trying to persuade myself I have 
not got a frightful cold in my head, I pass the time by call¬ 
ing up little pictures out of the Long-ago, when I was a 
young man working very hard in the school and town of 
Sherborne. These little visions pass rapidly. They are like 
old-fashioned magic-lantern slides; and some of them are 
cracked and some broken and incomplete. 

* * * 

When Sherborne School w;:s temporarily under an 
eclipse in consequence of the malicious persecution of the 
Headmaster by a gang of foolish men and spiteful women. 
I was forced to eke out my livelihood by riding round the 
country and giving lessons in houses miles apart. For that 
purpose I hired a very tall, very bony horse, whose com¬ 
plexion had once been white. He was no longer in good 
repair. He would cast a shoe when we were miles from 
anywhere. He generally had a cough. The houses at which 
we stopped treated him too well. He made the most of his 
appearance, which conveyed the idea that he had not seen 
an oat within the last thirty-six hours, and kind-hearted 
ladies would instruct their grooms to give him a good feed, 
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and therr^elves supply him with loaves of bread, and even 
seed-cake. That horse could eat anything at any time and 
all the time. But six or eight meals in the day are too much 
even for a horse; and our homeward journeys were conse¬ 
quently full of adventure. I believe food made him senti¬ 
mental. In the early evenings, towards sunset, he would 
develop an embarrassing passion for landscape. He was 
the only horse with which I was ever acquainted really 
enjoyed a view. As soon as we got to the top of a hill from 
which all Somerset lay spread at our feet, he would heave 
a great sigh and suddenly sit down on his haunches. As I 
live by bread he would sit down on his haunches and gaze, 
and gaze, and gaze. It is a terribly discomposing attitude 
for the rider. If he is not to roll off behind he must clasp 
the horse’s neck with both arms. That is what I did. I am 
proud to say I never fell off. No language of whatever kind 
would move that animal until he had counted every steeple. 
As he sat there with me embracing him we made a loving 
picture, on which passing farmers never failed to remark. 
Then he would get up with the same suddenness, whereby 
I was in danger of being pitched over his head. My arrival 
home was always greeted as something of a miracle. 

* * * 

At our school concerts we often had a full orchestra. 
The bulk of it consisted of the boys themselves, but on 
great occasions we supplemented our own forces with famous 
players from London : members of the Philharmonic and the 
Royal Italian Opera. Men like Oluf Svendsen, the flautist; 
Lazarus, the clarinettist; that great trumpeter, Harper, and 
that other great trumpeter, Morrow; and Walter Burnett, 
and so on. These giants always made me very nervous, 
although most of them were charming men and indulged 
me in my eccentricities. 

In order to keep them in a good humour we tried to 
make the Sherborne engagement a sort of holiday for them, 
and a part of the programme was always a country drive in 
a wagonette (are there any wagonettes now?). I drove. Not 
the pale horse. On one such occasion Peisel, the oboist, 
was beside me on the box seat. We were jogging along 
quietly, when he suddenly clutched my arm and made me 
pull up abruptly. He pointed to the road, where a blackbird 
and a lot of sparrows were feeding together. “ Ach !” he 
cried; “ Ach ! it is zo bretty. Ze ole sheekens mit his leedle 
yonk vons ! ” 

* * * 
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For the Town Musical Society we used to engage a 
prima donna now and then. Sometimes these ladies gave a 
certain amount of trouble, because they thought themselves 
much greater than they really were. When we did Handel’s 

Semele ” in the Sherborne Musical Union- 

By the way, “ Semele ” has just been “ discovered ” at 
Oxford; but I am writing of forty years ago. 

When we did “ Semele ” I engaged a lady from 
London. She had been heard of so little that she came for 
a very small fee. I sent her a copy of the work and told 
her the time of rehearsal. I received the following letter:—. 

Sir, 

It is not the custom for vocalists of my standing to 
attend rehearsals. I will read the work in the train on 
my way down. 

Yours faithfully, 


I don’t know whether she read the work in the train; 
my private opinion is that she was incapable of reading that 
or any other work anywhere. Even at the' cost of disaster I 
could not avoid a certain amount of malicious joy when she 
broke down three times. 

* * * 

I used in those happy days to write a great deal for 
the musical papers, either under my own name or under a 
pseudonym. I wrote one playful article in a well-known 
paper, in which I gravely boomed my pseudonymic self as 
the writer of words for songs par excellence ; and I gave a 
number of specimens of my skill. These were all wild 
burlesques of the style of drawing-room ballads of the time. 
Wild burlesques; so wild that I thought the editor would 
indignantly send them back. However, he printed them ; 
and immediately I received applications from quite serious 
composers to be allowed to set these very words to music, 
and from well-known publishers to supply them with similar 
words at one guinea a time. What’s the good of trying to 
be funny? 

* # * 

My dear friend Thomas Wingham was ambitious to 
write an opera—this was way off in the ’seventies, when we 
were students together at the R.A.M.—and I was ambitious 
to be his librettist. I was at the time bursting with German 
romanticism. I had been brought up on Der Freischutz, 
The Vampyre f and Kotzebue’s plays. So I wrote two 
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librettos, ©f the first I remember nothing but the title: The 
Bleeding Nun of the Black Forest. Sounds all right. Wing- 
ham had scruples about putting a nun on the stage, and so 
that went no farther. The other libretto was about Emma 
and Eginhard. Emma, you know, was the daughter of 
Charlemagne, and Eginhard (or Einhard) was his Minister 
of Public Works, and in love with Emma (or Immal One 
night, after they had been dallying in her bower they dis¬ 
covered to their horror that snow had fallen. His footsteps 
leading from her room would be discovered ! Emma had a 
brain-wave. Being a hefty young woman, she picked up 
Eginhard and carried him across the courtyard in her arms. 
In my libretto they had a passionate love-duet while she was 
carrying him. Original, I think? 

Again, Wingham turned it down, fearing it was not 
quite moral, although, as I pointed out, the lovers were 
subsequently married. But those were the days when the 
writer of the Philharmonic analytical programmes deplored 
the fact that Mendelssohn had written an overture to so 
immoral a play as Ruy Bias. 

* * * 

One of my prettiest visions .is of a parish organist of 
my acquaintance, who gave a performance of the Messiah. 
He was a bold and original conductor. He had a scratch 
orchestra, and, like my prima donna, despised rehearsals. 
You will believe me, I hope, when I assure you that at the 
performance he tried to conduct the pastoral symphony with 
three beats in the bar. I witnessed that with my own eyes 
and I heard the resultant chaos with my own ears. I ven¬ 
tured to ask him what had been his underlying idea. He 
was quite cross. “ Four’s into twelve three times, ain’t it? 
Very well, then.” 

y- * * 

And that reminds me that while I was still assistant to 
James Sterndale Bennett at Sherborne, we used sometimes 
to take parties of clever boys to help in the orchestra at con- 
' certs in neighbouring villages. On one such occasion, when 
I was playing the only orchestral instrument of which I was 
master—the kettledrums—happening to have no part, I 
picked up a spare clarinet and pretended to be playing that. 
The Vicar, who thought he was conducting, spotted me, and 
pulled up. “ Second clarinet—that should have been A flat.” 
Of course, I had made no sound. “Once more, please.” 
Again I pretended. The Vicar beamed : “ That's it! Thank 
you!” 
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The same night, as I was driving the party home, just 
as we had reached a deep cutting, where the road was, as 
they say in Dorset, “ so black as th’ inside of a cow,” the 
boy on the box seat flung his arms round me. “ What’s the 
matter? Don’t you see it?”—“ No, what?”—“ There ! 

in front of the horse’s head !”—“ What? What?”—“ In the 
air! a coffin, floating !”. We got the poor fellow into the 
wagonette, but it was the beginning of brain fever. 

* * * 

Walking home one dark night through that same cut¬ 
ting, and feeling very eerie and uncomfortable, I saw to my 
horror a white Thing lying in the road a few yards ahead of 
me. What was I to do? Very, very slowly, I approached 
it. My heart was either in my mouth or in my boots. It 
turned out to be a white horse which had fallen into the 
cutting and broken its back. 

When I got home I told this story to a group of masters, 
adding such details as would work up their imagination to 
the proper shivery pitch. It was very successful. After a 
long, hushed pause, one of the hearers, a very grave and 
accomplished scholar, said, “ Yes; but why was it white?” 
* * * 

It is told of me that my second horn in the school 
orchestra (a boy) found a notice pinned to his desk at one 
of our concerts: “ For God’s sake, don’t play:” 

But this I believe to be a libel. 


The new “Review Week” which has been instituted in 
order to present to the students “ the broad principles and 
necessary conditions of physical and mental development 
which underlie all educational and artistic progress,” duly 
took place at the end of the Michaelmas Term. Lecture- 
Lessons, dealing with the technical aspects of study, were 
given by members of the staff of the Academy: Singing, by 
Madame A. J. Larkcom ; pianoforte, by Mr. Tobias Matthay; 
stringed instruments, by Mr. Spencer Dyke; elocution and 
diction, by Mr. A. Acton-Bond; and organ, by Dr. H. W. 
Richards. The special lectures were given by Dr. Leonard 
E. Hill, F.R.S., Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, M.A., Pro¬ 
fessor T. P. Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., and Mr. Frank Roscoe, 
M.A., secretary of the Teachers’ Registration Council. Mr. 
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Lionel Tertis, in conjunction with Miss Ethel Hobday, gave 
an interesting recital for the viola and pianoforte; Miss 
Katharine Goodson a pianoforte recital; and other functions 
comprised dramatic performances, chamber, choral, and 
orchestral concerts, and finished up on Saturday evening, 
December 6th, with a students’ dance. A short resume of 
the lectures is appended. 

Dr. Hill took as his subject, “ Sunshine, Open Afir, and 
Health,” and showed how these three factors are necessary 
both in restoring and maintaining proper physical condition. 
This lecture was illustrated with lantern slides, which showed, 
by amusing and yet instructive contrasts, the type of physique 
which resulted from an existence deprived of a proper amount 
of sunshine and open-air exercise, and, by contrast, the ideal 
type which has been handed down to us in the Greek sculp¬ 
ture of races which practically lived in the sunshine and in 
the open air. Dr. Hill’s thesis was illustrated by the exibi- 
tion of tables showing the comparative mortality rates 
amongst various classes of workers, and how the different 
conditions in towns, as compared with those in the country, 
had the effect of making the mortality rate amongst the in¬ 
dustrial workers much higher than the rate amongst agri¬ 
cultural workers. By means of interesting and instructive 
plates, he showed how colds and catarrhs, which so many 
people imagine are caused from exposure to cold air, night 
air, or draughts, really arise from the large number of germs 
or microbes which exist and flourish in stuffy rooms. The 
lesson to the music student was obvious. Perhaps no type 
of student is so inclined to sit and work in stuffy, ill-ventilated 
rooms. The necessity of insulating himself so that the sounds 
he produces do not annoy his neighbours, causes him to 
work under conditions which are often the reverse of healthy ; 
and not the least evil is that his efficiency is lowered and the 
value of the work which he does is reduced. 

Professor Nunn took for his subject “ Psychology and 
Mental Growth,” and in doing so dealt with exactly the same 
problem discussed by Dr. Hill, but from the mentafside. 

At the outset of his lecture Professor Nunn said that to 
promote and guide mental growth was the proper object of 
educational institutions; it was, therefore, desirable that 
every student should know something about it and the con¬ 
ditions under which it took place. This knowledge was an 
important part of psychology. The analogy between the 
growth of our minds and of our bodies would help us to 
understand the former. The growth of an animal body 
differed, for instance, from that of a crystal, in that a little 
crystal suspended in solution merely grew larger, while the 
body starting from a single cell or egg developed parts and 
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organs and limbs, and shaped itself towards a definite form 
totally different from that with which it began. Again, a 
crystal merely added to its bulk stuff of the same kind as 
itself; but the living body grew by taking in food substances 
different from itself and transforming them magically into its 
strength and beauty. 

Mental growth had both these chief marks of bodily 
growth. The first beginning of a child’s mind could hardly 
be dated, but as he grows older mental powers and acquire¬ 
ments appeared somewhat like the organs and activities of the 
body ; and his mind moved towards a definite shape which we 
call his individuality. Moreover this growth occurred by 
means of what the child took in from the world of nature, 
man, and books, and converted into mind. An artist should 
understand that the source of his art was not merely within 
him, but that its beauty and strength, like those of the body, 
were due to what he gained by intercourse with universal 5* 
ideas and the common interests and efforts of mankind. 
Mental growth, like the growth of the body, followed the 
general law of the race and yet issued in minds, each one of 
which was an original creation. The aim of the student 
should be to find that unique form he was meant to realise; 
but to do so he need not strive after ‘‘originality,” but need 
only be sincere. 

Lastly, we now knew that a large part of our mental 
growth takes place in the dark region called the Unconscious, 
and a wise student would learn to trust a good deal to the 
activities that go on there. For instance, James’s famous 
saying that we learn to skate in summer and to swim in winter, 
had a definite application to the training of executant. 

Mr. Frank Roscoe’s lecture had the title of “The Musician 
as Teacher,” and after defining in clear and practical terms 
what is implied by the term “ teach,” he went on to illustrate 
and to enlarge this definition. 

The lecturer said: <$ When a musician undertakes to 
teach he is attempting the exercise of a new craft. Teaching 
is in itself a craft (I won’t call it an art), a craft which rests 
on certain principles, and can be practised efficiently only by 
those who have given time and thought to the study of those 
principles. It is a fallacy to suppose that one who had 
acquired proficiency in the playing of an instrument is 
thereby qualified to teach music. If this were so, the most 
proficient would be the best teachers, a proposition which is 
manifestly untrue, since it often happens that a gifted per¬ 
former is quite unable to explain his procedure, and his value 
as a teacher is mainly confined to the setting up of a standard 
which others may seek to reach. The principles of teaching 
are not as the laws of the Medes and Persians, and since they 



depend orrour progressive knowledge of the workings of the 
mind it is unlikely that we shall ever be able to set them down 
in a book to be 4 learned and conned by rote.’ The teacher’s 
method must be his own, and just as a musician’s interpreta¬ 
tion of a composition should reflect his own mind and spirit, 
so should the musician’s teaching be the outcome of his own 
personality. But just as the musician cannot express music 
without the knowledge of technique, so the teacher* cannot 
express his personality without the knowledge of the principles 
and methods of teaching. The failure to grasp this fact is 
responsible for some examples where teachers of music have 
attempted, in a blundering fashion, to apply what they conceive 
to be some new ideas regarding the teaching of music. .... 
One of the things I want to leave in your minds this morning 
is that there is no justification in .keeping the teaching of 
music outside the ranks of teachers of other subjects. Music 
has little claim to be regarded as a mere accomplishment; it 
has an undeniable claim to be regarded as an element in the 
right fostering of the human spirit, the task which all who are 
engaged in teaching are striving to accomplish. Therefore, 
musicians who desire the advancement of their art should 
resolve to equip themselves as teachers, and to their skill in 
music should add proficiency in the art of giving instruction.” 

Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson’s lecture was on 44 An 
Actor’s View of Shakespeare,” and was chiefly concerned 
with showing, by reference to internal evidence contained in 
the plays, how Shakespeare was influenced in his work by an 
intimate practical acquaintance with the technique of the 
theatre, such as can be acquired only by one who has actually 
44 trod the boards.” The lecture was illustrated by excerpts 
from the works of the great dramatist, spoken by the lecturer 
in his own inimitable style. 


®hro ttcrg Important Clbrnts in 1925. 

I.—THE PENSION SCHEME. 

Nothing is more pitiable than to see the struggle for 
existence in old age, after omniscient and relentless Father 
Time has exacted his toll, when physique declines and 
faculties decay. 

Nothing is more repugnant to the conscientious and 
strenuous worker, after he has unflinchingly faced the world 
and surmounted all obstacles, than to find himself, through 
circumstances over which he has no control, dependent on the 
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goodwill or on the caprice of others for his support. No 
one calls for our sympathy more than he or she who, in the 
autumn of life, has lost his or her independence, for it is a 
deplorable reflection that the present generation seem to 
have little respect or veneration for their elders, and are apt 
to regard penury as an offence—especially if it intervenes 
between them and their pleasures. 

It is, of course, only self-deception and an illusion when 
we boast that, after the meridian of life is passed, we are as 
robust and vigorous as we were in youth. 

* ‘ I have not the alacrity of spirit 
Nor cheer of mind that I was wont to have.” 

It must be.the greatest comfort and consolation to those 
who realise that, whatever misfortune may befall them, the 
bare necessities of life, at any rate, are assured. 

Such thoughts as these, and many others, have for long 
and weary months revolved and simmered in the minds of 
those who were groping about to find some solution to our 
Pension problem. No light was visible, and the future 
seemed obscure, until Mr. McEwen, on taking office as 
Principal, was heard to say, 44 1 only hope it will be my 
privilege to help to launch a Pension Scheme.” 

What followed is briefly this:—The Chairman, Honorary 
Treasurer, and the Principal, who had the matter very near 
their hearts, held many meetings and consultations. They 
were warmly supported in all they did by the Committee of 
Management, with the happy result that the necessary funds 
were eventually supplied from the R.A.M. exchequer. The 
money, though allocated with scrupulous care and business¬ 
like caution, is on a scale of unprecedented generosity. 

This early consummation was like magic, and produced 
a paean of praise from all, and especially from the eligible and 
the fortunate. Their gratitude is well and concisely expressed 
over their signatures in a framed address, which reads:— 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

January, 1925. 

To John B. McEwen, Esq., M.A., F.R.A.M. (Principal). 

Dear Principal,—Now that the Pension Scheme is in active operation, 
we, the undersigned beneficiaries, beg to offer you and to all who have 
contributed towards its successful conclusion our most grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments for what must have been a very difficult and arduous task. 

Never in our memory has a more important event happened for the 
good of the Staff, and we want you to understand how deeply we appre¬ 
ciate all that you and the Committee of Management have done for us. 

We are, yours gratefully, 

(Here follow the uames.) 

There never has been a greater reward for those who 
have had implicit faith in Nil desperandum ! H.W.R, 
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II.-r-PROFESSORS’ COMMON ROOMS. 

The capacious building in Marylebone Road, the R.A.M., 
which was so admirable in every way, has for some time 
proved to be none too large owing to the rapid increase in the 
number of students; but it is an open secret that extra lecture 
and teaching rooms are to be built as soon as the landlords 
(who appear to have been indulging in “ golden slumbers ” 
since 1918) will grant the necessary permission. This "delay has 
caused expressions to be freely used which are found in Shakes¬ 
peare, but which are now omitted from polite conversation ! 

As the result of the constant stream of students from all 
parts of the world, and consequent lack of space, the pro¬ 
fessors have been obliged to “ eat, drink, and be merry ” in 
their luncheon room only —not an ideal arrangement by any 
means. The ingenuity of the “Executive” was therefore 
brought to bear to remedy, if possible, this state of affairs. 
They “ prospected ” from basement to roof, and, after a minute 
and searching survey, decided that part of*the basement could 
be adapted. Here there were two spacious rooms, originally 
sculleries; but no one without a vivid imagination could 
think that contiguous to the kitchen department there were 
premises which could be made suitable for such a dignified 
purpose! Without imagination, where are we ! 

The site having been chosen, Mr. Creighton set to work 
at once with his henchmen. The necessary alterations and 
repairs, the installation of artistic fireplaces, and the furnish¬ 
ing, were carried through with lightning speed, and at the 
conclusion of the Professorial Staff Dinner, on January 17th, 
these “common rooms” were formally opened by the 
Principal. 

There is a beautiful room for the male professors, and an 
equally handsome and comfortable one for the ladies. Two 
formidable doors, carefully locked, divide the rooms, so that 
the peace of one party cannot be disturbed by the other. 

As the writer of this little article is a “ mere man,” and, 
consequently, forbidden entree to the feminine department, he 
cannot say whether the ladies discuss such subjects as, “ Is 
shingling injurious to the voice?” or, “ Is the chignon dele¬ 
terious to interpretation ? ” but he can say, and say without 
fear of contradiction, that the amenities of both rooms are 
fully appreciated. 

Much thought has been given, and considerable trouble 
taken, by the “ Executive ” to secure this great boon, and the 
writer believes that the professors realise to some extent the 
amount of work involved; he also knows how profoundly 
grateful they are to the Principal and Secretary for all they 
have done for their convenience and comfort. H.W.R 
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Clitlr JBoings. 

The Social Meeting on November 1st, 1924, attracted Mhe very 
satisfactory number of 361. We have had larger meetings, but anything 
beyond 400 leads to overcrowding the capacity of the Duke’s Hall, so 
that it becomes almost an impossibility to make a meeting a really social 
occasion. It is not desired to give concerts, but to provide opportunity 
for members to meet their friends, which is the primary, object of the 
Club, but with the continued growth of the membership, it is becoming a 
problem how to attain this in a wholly satisfactory manner. However, 
the point is engaging the attention of the Committee, and no doubt some 
solution will be arrived at. On the present occasion it was decided to 
invite the Spencer Dyke Quartet (Messrs. Spencer Dyke, Edwin Quaife, 
Ernest Tomlinson and B. Patterson Parker) to perform some chamber 
music by our new Principal. They are old friends of ours, and there is 
no need to expatiate on the admirable manner in which they presented 
the “Threnody,” No. 9, the “Biscay” Quartet, and a selection of six 
numbers from the “Suite of Old National' Dances. ” They were re¬ 
called to receive the warm acknowledgments of the audience. Mr. 
John Booth, who had promised to sing, was unfortunately laid aside by 
illness, and at the last moment his place was kindly filled by Mr. Roy 
Henderson, who sang to the great satisfaction of the company “Air de 
Ralph ” (from Bizet’s “ Jolie Fille de Perth”), “ Air de Deserteur ” (by 
Monsigny), and “ Ballade ” from “ L’Africaine ” (by Meyerbeer). For 
his second group, he gave “ Care flies from the Lad that is Merry” (by 
Michael Arne), “The Knitting Song” (by Purcell), and “The Pretty 
Creature” (by Storace, arranged by H. Lane Wilson). His accompanist 
was Miss Elsie Johnson. 

In the course of the evening Dr. Macpherson voiced the thanks of 
the committee and members to the artists. 


The members of Branch B had a dance on December 6th, which 
passed off most successfully, as may be concluded from the fact that there 
were 346 present. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Annual General Meeting was held at the Academy on January 
31st, 1925, when there was a much larger attendance than is often 
the case when business rather than pleasure is the order of the day. 
Dr. Macpherson was in the chair. After the minutes of the previous 
General Meeting had been confirmed, the Secretary read the Report of 
the Committee, as follows :— 

Report. 

The Committee beg to present their 35th Annual Report. 

The interest in the Club, which has become so marked a feature of 
its operations, has shown no diminution in the course of the year just 
closed, and it is satisfactory that all the meetings have been very success¬ 
ful, some indeed exceptionally so. At the Social Meeting on March 1st 
there were 495 present. The programme included the performance of 
Mr. John Ireland’s new Sonata for the violoncello by Miss Beatrice 
Harrison, with the composer at the pianoforte. Miss Harrison also 
played solos by Eccles and Bach, the programme being completed with 
part songs by the London Scottish Choir, under Mr. T. Arnold Fulton. 
The Social Meeting on June 21st took the form of a farewell concert by 
Mr. Corder, who collected a brilliant band of his pupils, past and present, 
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the music bging by the concert giver himself. The programme included 
“Ballad of True Thomas,’’ a fantasy for strings, played by Messrs. 
Spencer Dyke, Rowsby Woof, J. T. Lockyer, and B. Patterson Parker ; 
songs : “ The Refrain ’’ and “ Greenford Lane,’’ sung by Mr. Frederick 
Keel; “ The Sleeping Beauty,’’ “Sunday Morn ’’and “Jimmy Brown,’’ 
sung by Miss Olive Groves; Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,’’ 
arranged for two pianos, played by Miss Irene Scharrer and Miss Myra 
Hess ; Mendelssohn’s “ Bees’ Wedding,’’ arranged for two pianos, played 
by Miss Denise Lassimonne and Miss Betty Humby ; and^j*, musical 
recitation, “ The Witch’s Curse,’’ by Mrs. Matthay, the music to which 
was rendered by Miss Marjorie Hayward, Messrs. Spencer Dyke, Rowsby 
Woof, and Patterson Parker (strings), Miss G. Mason (harp), and Mr. 
B. J. Dale (organ). An interesting feature of the occasion was the 
presentation of an address to Mr. Corder from a number of pupils and 
others, accompanied by the gift of a Bechstein upright piano, a pair of 
binoculars and a typewriter. Mr. Harry Farjeon read the address, and 
Miss Irene Scharrer and Mr. Jean Pougnet presented the gifts. Mr. 
Corder, who was much touched by these tokens of goodwill, carries 
with him in his retirement the best wishes of his many friends for his 
health and happiness. The size of the audience on this unique occasion 
is sufficient evidence of this, for there were no less than 750 present, quite 
easily the largest meeting the Club has ever held. For the programme 
on November 1st the Committee had the happy thought of presenting 
mainly works by Mr. J. B. McEwen, the new Principal of the Academy, 
for the performance of which they were fortunate in obtaining the 
generous assistance of the Spencer Dyke Quartet (Messrs. Spencer Dyke, 
Edwin Quaife, E. Tomlinson and B. Patterson Parker), who rendered 
most artistically the “Threnody,” Op. 9, the “Biscay” Quartet, and 
six dances from the “ Suite of Old National Dances.” It was hoped that 
Mr. John Booth would have sung on this occasion, but unfortunately he 
was not well enough to do so, and therefore Mr. Roy Henderson at the 
last minute kindly took his place, rendering very acceptably songs 
by Bizet, Monsigny, Meyerbeer, Arne, Purcell, and Storace. There 
were 361 present. 

Branch B also held dances on March 3rd (200 present) and Decem¬ 
ber 6th (346 present), which were very successful and thoroughly enjoyed. 

The Annual Dinner this year gave promise of unusual interest, for it 
was to be the last occasion on which Sir Alexander Mackenzie would as 
Principal respond to the time-honoured toast of “ The Royal Academy 
of Music.” It was felt that such an event as his retirement, after a record 
reign of 36 years, should not be allowed to pass without offering him 
some token of the regard and esteem felt for him by the members of the 
Club. In inviting subscriptions for this object the Committee felt that, 
as the Professors at the Academy had already presented Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie with a gift, the appeal should be made to those members of 
the Club not connected officially with the Academy. An excellent 
response was made, and in addition to a beautifully bound illuminated 
address, signed by the members of the Committee and accompanied by a 
list .of subscribers, the Committee were able to ask Sir Alexander’s ac¬ 
ceptance of a substantial cheque, to be expended according to his 
pleasure. The presentation was made at the dinner by Dr. Macpherson, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie making a suitable acknowledgment. It only 
remains to add that the dinner was held at the Trocadero Restaurant, 
that there were 220 present, thus exceeding the record by 70, and that the 
speakers to the toast list included Dr. Macpherson, Mr. McEwen, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, Mr. Alfred Waley, Sir Hugh Allen, Mr. Louis N. 
Parker, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and Rear-Admiral Fitzmaurice, Some 
humorous recitations were given by Mr. Charles Wreford. 
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The summer outing of Branch B was this.year to Box Hill. Though 
fewer attended this function .than usual, it was quite a successful affair. 

The total number attending all the above gatherings was 2,400, thus 
exceeding that of the previous year. 

During the year 33 new members have been elected to Branch A and 
101 to Branch B. The numbers now are : Branch A 526, and Branch B 
463, a total of 989 as compared with 939 for 1923. 

The Committee regret to record the death of Mr. Alfred Gibson, a 
greatly esteemed teacher and a much beloved man. 

The R.A.M. Club Prize last year was offered for the composition of 
a four part madrigal. 

Five Committee meetings have been held, with an average attendance 

of 9. 

The accounts show a satisfactory balance in hand, but it is to be 
regretted that so large a sum is owing for unpaid subscriptions. The 
subscription is not a large one, and members would diminish the task 
greatly by paying it early in the year, 

The Committee cannot close this Report without referring to the 
retirement of Sir Alexander Mackenzie as Principal of the Academy. It 
does not fall to them to expatiate upon the. beneficent results of his long 
tenure of office, but they do feel it incumbent upon them to remind 
members that the R.A.M. Club owes its existence to him and to the late 
Myles B. Foster. It was soon after his election as Principal that the idea 
was mooted, and in about a year’s time the Club was successfully 
founded. It has had its vicissitudes, but it has throughout steadfastly 
kept in view the furtherance of friendly intercourse between past students, 
as well as binding them ever more closely to the Academy. Its present 
position is evidence, if any were needed, of the wisdom which prompted 
its foundation. On behalf of the Club, the Committee beg to assure 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie of the affectionate regard in which he is held by 
the members. 

Owing to the ever-increasing duties connected with the secretaryship 
of the R.A.M. Club, and the possible extension of the functions of that 
Club, Mr. J. Percy Baker has found that with all his other duties it is 
necessary to tender his resignation as Secretary of the Club. 

The Committee feel that as a body they cannot accept the resignation 
without first offering to Mr. Baker their most sincere thanks for all he 
has done for the Club. His courtesy and energy have imparted real life 
to the Club ; and it is hoped that, while no longer acting as Secretary, 
he may be spared for many more years to encourage the objects of 
the Club he has had so near his heart. 

The following members retire by rotation from their respective 
offices, to which they are not re-eligible for a space of one year: The 
President—Dr. Macpherson ; Four Vice-Presidents—Mr. Philip Agnew, 
Mr. Acton-Bond, Dr. Mary Davies, and Mr. Edward German; Four 
Members of the Committee : Mr. George Aitken, Mr, W. J. Kipps, Dr. 
Stanley Marchant, and Mr. Rowsby Woof. The Treasurer, Secretary, 
and Auditors also retire, but are re-eligible. 


The Chairman moved the adoption of the Report, which was carried 
unanimously. 


The audited Balance Sheet was then laid before the meeting, the 
Secretary touching upon its salient features. 
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„ STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 
BRANCH A. 

Dr*. RECEIPTS. £ s. d. 

To Subscriptions at 10/6 for 1924 . 164 6 6 

,, ,, arrears ... ... 10 10 0 

,, ,, in advance ... 31 10 0 

7/6 for 1924 . 30 15 0 

,, ,, arrears ... ... 6 7 6 

,, ,, in advance ... 5 5 0 


Guests’ Tickets for Meetings... 
Tickets for Dinner 


On. EXPENDITURE. 

By Printing—General 

lf ,, Magazine . 

,, Payments to R.A.M.—Hall and Attendants 
,, ,, for Catering... . 

f> Petty Cash, Postage and Stationery 
,, Expenses of Dinner ... 

,, Secretary’s Salary ... . 


,, Balance in hand . 

BRANCH B. 

Dr*. RECEIPTS. 

To Subscriptions at 5/- for 1924. 

,, ,, ,, ,, in advance 

,, Guests’ Tickets for meetings 


Cn. EXPENDITURE. 

By Printing—General . 

,, ,, Magazine 

,, Payments to R.A.M.—Hall and Attendants 
,, ,, for Catering . 

Other Expenses of Meetings . 

,, Postage and Petty Cash .. 

,, Clerical Assistance . 


Balance in hand 


£ s - d - 
16 16 3 
38 0 0 


14 14 
88 1 


£ s. 
11 6 
18 12 


11 

72 


£ s - d - 
77 5 0 
25 5 0 


£ 

s. 

d. 




248 

14 

0 

.. 49 

0 

0 

.. 91 

7 

6 

£389 

1 

6 

£ 

s. 

d. 

54 

16 

3 

102 

15 

5 

,. 27 

7 

5 

. 98 

15 

9 

. 80 

0 

0 

£363 14 10 

.. 25 

6 

8 

£389 

1 

6 

£ 

s. 

d. 

102 

10 

0 

. 99 

3 

0 

£201 13 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

29 

19 

0 

83 

6 

9 

. 33 

11 

0 

. 2 

9 

9 

. 10 

10 

0 

£159 16 

6 

. 41 

16 

6 


£201 13 0 
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GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


Dn. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To Balance brought forward from 1923 ... 




137 

16 

2 

,, Subscriptions—Branch A 

248 

14 

0 




,, ,, Branch B 

102 

10 

0 








351 

4 

0 

,, Receipts for Meetings—Branch A ... 

49 

0 

0 




,, ,, ,, ,, Branch B ... 

99 

3 

0 








148 

3 

0 

,, Receipts for Dinner ... 




91 

7 

6 

,, Dividend on Investment 




17 

10 

0 





£746 

0 

8 

Cr*. 

£ 

s. 

d, 

£ 

s. 

d. 

By Printing—General 

28 

2 

9 




,, ,, Magazine . . 

56 

12 

6 








84 

15 

3 

,, Payments to R.A.M.—Hall, &c. 

25 

15 

0 




,, ,, for Catering... ... ... 

160 

7 

2 




,, Other Expenses of Meetings—Branch B ... 

33 

11 

0 








219 

13 

2 

,, Postage, Petty Cash, and Stationery... 




.. 29 

17 

2 

,, Salaries, &c. ... . 




.. 90 

10 

0 

,, Cost of Dinner ... 




.. 98 

15 

9 

,, R.A.M. Club Prize 




.. 10 

10 

0 

,, Purchase of £44/9/5 Stock at 100^ ... 




.. 45 

1 

0 





£579 

2 

4 

,, Balance carried forward 




166 

18 

4 





£746 

0 

8 

BALANCE SHEET. 







ASSETS. 




£ 

s 

d. 

Balance in hand ... . 




166 

18 

4 

£350 5 % War Loan at 101J. 




354 

7 

6 





£521 

5 

10 

LIABILITIES. 




£ 

s. 

d. 

Subscriptions in Advance. 




62 

0 

0 

Balance of Assets over Liabilities . 



... 

459 

5 

10 


£521 5 10 


Note —There is a sum of £30 6s. 6d. outstanding for subscriptions. 

I have this day examined the above Accounts, with the vouchers 
appertaining thereto, and find the same to be correct, the Balance 
carried forward being £166 18s. 4d., in addition to which there is an 
investment of £350 in 5 % War Loan. 

WILTON COLE, Hon. Auditor. 

January 22nd , 1925. 


After a few remarks from some of the members, the Chairman 
moved that the Balance Sheet be passed. This was carried unanimously. 
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The Chairman then announced that the Committee submitted for 
President during 1925 the name of Sir Alexander Mackenzie. This was 
received with applause, and Sir Alexander was elected by acclamation. 
The nominations as Vice-Presidents of Dr. Macpherson, Lady Cooper, 
Sir J. Dundas Grant, and Mr. Robert Radford was also confirmed 
unanimously. The voting for the other offices then took place, Mr. 
Hadrill and Mr. Kipps acting as scrutineers. As a result Mr. Ambrose 
Coviello, Mr. Frederick Moore, Mr. Septimus Webbe, and Mr. Maurice 
d’Oisly were declared to have been elected to fill the four vacancies on the 
Committee. Mr. A. J. Waley was re-elected Hon. Trea^ffer, Mr. 
J. Percy Baker as Secretary (pro. tern.), and Mr. Percy Bowie and Mr. 
Russell Chester were elected Hon. Auditors. 


A vote of thanks to the retiring President and other officers for their 
services during the year was carried by acclamation on the proposition of 
Mr. Knott. 

The Chairman, after returning thanks, said that he now proposed to 
vacate the chair and to ask Mr. McEwen to take his place while the 
report of the sub-committee appointed at the last general meeting was 
considered. Mr. McEwen accordingly did so, and said that the sub¬ 
committee had met on two occasions, the initial conclusion at which it 
had arrived being that it was desirable that the work of the Club should 
henceforward be more centralised at the Academy. Mr. Baker had ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to retire from office so that the situation might be 
considered apart from any personal question. If the suggestion were 
approved, probably the best way would be for the sub-committee—changed 
or not, as the meeting wished—should be instructed to take the whole 
position thus created into consideration and to formulate some definite 
scheme. 

There was some little discussion, at the end of which Mr. Acton-Bond 
moved and Dr. Macpherson seconded “ That the sub-committee be re¬ 
appointed, with instructions to lay before the Committee proposals for 
the practical carrying out of the re-organisation.” Mr. Russell Chester 
moved and Mr. W. J. Kipps seconded that Mr. Baker be added to 
the sub-committee, which was agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. Baker said that he would be happy to do what he could, and 
gave the reasons which had induced him to proffer his resignation as 
Secretary. His great desire was that proposals should be made untram¬ 
melled by any personal considerations, so that the future prosperity of 
the Club should be assured, and so that it should become an additional 
source of strength to the Academy, to which he owed so much. 

The meeting then ended. 


(irgatt ftmials. 

Mr. Eric Brough , at St. Laurence, Jewry, E.C. (Jan. 27th). 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham, at Westminster Cathedral (Dec. 18th), and at 
Battersea Polytechnic (Feb. 18th). 

Mr. Fred. Gostelow, at Luton Parish Church (Nov. 10th), at Sutton 
.Wesleyan Church (Nov. 20th), and at Swindon Wesleyan 
Church (Dec. 8th). 

Dr. Charles Macpherson, at the Presbyterian Church, Marlborough 
Place, N.W. (Nov. 26th). 

Mr. H. J. Timothy, at St.Vedast Foster (Oct.20th and 27th and Nov.20th). 
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jHUttts. about JIUmbm anti (BHljm. 

On January 16th Rear-Admiral Fitzmaurice, C.B., C.M.G., pro¬ 
ceeded abroad as'Commander-in-Chief of the South African Station. He 
hopes to return in 1927. 

Mr. Acton-Bond wishes it to be known that by deed poll he has 
added the name of Acton to his surname. 

Songs by Miss Amy Hare found great acceptance when sung by 
Miss Tilly Koenen at The Hague on October 27th last. 

Miss Isabel Browning gave a pianoforte recital at the Parish Hall, 
Aylesbury, on November 20th, assisted by Mr. James Lockyer (viola). 
The programme included compositions by York Bowen, B. J. Dale, 
J. B. McEwen, and Leo Livens. 

Miss Margaret Wilton sang at the Leap Year Bazaar held at the 
Town Hall, Ilford, on November 6th, 7th and 8th. 

Miss Isabel McLaren gave a recital at ./Eolian Hall on October 13th. 

An article, entitled “ Minuetta Scores,” by Miss Louisa H. Grant, 
appeared in the Monthly Musical Record for November. 

The Musical Times for November gave an article, “Style and 
Stylishness,” by Mr. Harry Farjeon. 

Dr. H. W. Richards has been elected President of the Royal College 
of Organists, a well-deserved honour, for no man has rendered better 
service to the College. On November 3rd he gave a lecture to the 
members on “ The General Principles of Choir Training,” and also de¬ 
livered an address at the distribution of diplomas on January 24th, his 
subject being “ The Organist—Citizen and Artist.” 

On Nov. 4th Dr. Stanley Marchant lectured at the Royal College of 
Organists on “ Boys’ Voices.” 

Miss Katharine Eggar discussed the music of Cyril Scott in the 
Music Teacher for November and December. 

Miss Margaret Wilton, who has just written a small book entitled 
“ Under the Eiderdown ” (published by Arthur Stockwell), sang at the 
Dinner-Concert, arranged by Lady Eleanor Murphey for Father 
Casserley’s Building Site Fund, at Brice’s Restaurant, Soho, on De¬ 
cember 23rd. 

The Bach Prize at the Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School has been 
awarded to Eunice Norton. Miss Harriet Cohen adjudicated and herself 
gave a second prize to Arthur Skimming. Olive Nicker was highly 
commended and Owen Bruddick commended. 

Mr. Robert Hyett’s Operatic Society gave the “Yeoman of the 
Guard ” at Cripplegate Theatre on December 13th. Forthcoming per¬ 
formances are “Princess Ida” on March 7th, “ The Gondoliers ” on 
April 18th, and “ Ruddigore ” on May 25th. 

Mr. Acton-Bond will act as adjudicator at the Perth Festival the 
second week in March and at Bedford the first week in April. 

Mr. Frederick Moore was one of the adjudicators at the North 
London Festival on November 12th and 13th. 

Mr. Ambrose Coviello wrote an article on “The Pianoforte 
Teacher of To-day ” for the January number of the Music Teacher, and 
another on “ Attention in Piano Playing ” in the February number. 

On February 27th Mr. Percival Driver gave a song recital at Wig- 
more Hall, Mr. Harold Craxton being at the piano. 






The Speaacer Dyke Quartet gave a recital at Wigmore Hall on 
February 9th. The second recital on May 2nd will have a plebiscite 
programme. 

Miss Joan Emery gave a pupils’ concert at Mortimer Hall on 
February 28th. 

Madame Elsie Horne has been lecturing at Worksop, Caterham, 
Alton, and to various musical societies in London. In March she is to 
adjudicate at the Bristol Musical Festival. 

On December 4th Mr. B. J. Orsman conducted a performance of 
“The Messiah,” by the Stroud Green Choral Society. Mr. Walter S. 
Vale was at the organ, and Miss Anna Hubble was the contralto. 

Miss Annabel McDonald, assisted by her pupils, gave a concert at 
Wigmore Hall on January 31st, in aid of the Million Shilling Fund of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. After paying 
expenses a balance of £37 15s. was given to the Society. 

The Railway Clearing House Musical Society gave a concert at 
Kingsway Hall on January 14th, which was conducted by Mr. John E. 
West. 

Mr. Harry Farjeon’s new pianoforte concerto was performed at 
Bournemouth on December 18th, with Mr. Anderson Tyrer as soloist. 

On December 13th Mr. Scott-Baker conducted a concert by the 
Horsell Musical Society. 

Among the works performed at the Eastbourne Festival last Novem¬ 
ber, under the direction of the respective composers, were the “ Solway,” 
Symphony (J. B. McEwen), Miniature Suite, “ Boulogne ” (Adam Carse), 
“ Theme and Six Diversions ’’ (Edward German), and “ The Dream of 
Jubal ” (A. C. Mackenzie). The soloists included Miss Myra Hess and 
Miss Harriet Cohen. 

“Too Many Notes,” an article by Mr. Alec Rowley, appeared in 
the February number of Musical Opinion. 

Mr. Tobias Matthay gave a lecture to the West of England Musical 
Education Society at Bristol, on February 21st, on “ The Fundamentals 
of Pianoforte Technique, and the distinction between the old and the 
present day teachings.” The lecture was illustrated by many experi¬ 
ments and copious examples from the classics and present-day masters, 
played by Mr. Matthay. 

With the aid of his pupils, Mr. Samuel Lansdale gave, last Christ¬ 
mas, a concert to the inmates of Barnet Union. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson has been appointed a member of the govern¬ 
ing body of the Associated Board. On the afternoon of February 21st, 
he gave to a large audience in the Music Hall, Edinburgh, a lecture 
recital on “ Musical Appreciation.” In the evening, on the same day, 
he was the guest of the leading musicians of the city at the Arts Club, 
where he spoke on “ Some little-known work of Domenico Scarlatti and 
C. P. Emanuel Bach,” playing several examples. 

A series of twelve lectures on “ The Appreciation of Music ” is being 
given by Miss Lydia John for the L.C.C. at Paddington and at Maryle- 
bone, starting from January last. After March 25th, Miss John’s new 
address will be 28, Albion Road, N.W.3. 


Halttrictonr. 

Members of the Club have already become aware, by 
means of the notice of the Annual General Meeting sent out 
on January 17th, that I have placed my resignation in the 
hands of the Committee. This step, after thirty-six years of 
continuous service, may have occasioned some surprise and 
questioning, and it seems to me that the proper course is to 
offer some explanation of the reasons which have led to my 
decision. 

To those who have closely watched the ever-increasing 
size of the R.A.M. Club, it has probably become evident that 
the work entailed thereby was rapidly approaching a point 
where it would overtax the capacity of a single individual 
to deal with, however well disposed he might be. The Club 
started in 1889 with 170 members, and its meetings were then 
conducted on quite informal lines, with very little trouble 
beyond sending out notices, but to-day there are in Branch A 
alone well over 500 members, and the meetings entail not only 
very heavy work, but also a great amount of thought, pre¬ 
paration, and anxiety. The Magazine also, which was started 
twenty-five years ago, is a further burden. 

It is not, and it never has been, a matter of personal 
sacrifice but of ability to cope with the work that weighed 
with me, and when the Sub-Committee appointed in January, 
1924, “to consider the relations between Past Students, 
Present Students, and the Parent Institution,” came to the 
conclusion that the R.A.M. Club might be developed in various 
ways so as to strengthen these relations, and that to such end 
it would be advisable for its administration to be more cen¬ 
tralised within the Academy itself, it seemed that the time had 
come when my own position as Secretary should be reviewed. 
As it was to be desired that the best interests of the Club and 
its bond with the Academy, should be considered apart from 
any personal reference to myself, I came to the conclusion 
that it would facilitate any probable development if I relin¬ 
quished the work which I had carried on so long. That this 
decision involved a certain amount of pain hardly needs saying, 
for during the last thirty-six years the service of the Club had 
grown to be a part of my being, but, having decided, it was 
necessary to act so as to cause the Club the least possible in¬ 
convenience. Therefore I carry on only for the time being. 

But I cannot slip out of office without a word of sincere 
gratitude to all those who at various times have been con¬ 
nected with me in the affairs of the Club. I do not suppose 
for a moment that we have invariably been in agreement on 
every point, but our relations have always been entirely cordial, 
and it is a source of joy to feel that members are, as 
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they ever^have been, well disposed to myself and more than 
generous in their appreciation of such service as I have 
been able to do for the Club. These years have been happy 
ones, because of the many friends I have been privileged to 
gain. 

Before another issue of the Magazine appears, the mem¬ 
bers will have had an opportunity in General Meeting of 
discussing and shaping the future policy and constitution of 
the Club, and I would here say how ardently I desire that the 
decision then arrived at—whatever it may be—will have the 
effect of strengthening the bond between the Royal Academy 
of Music and her children. In the course of the year [ shall 
surrender my work into other hands, and will content myself 
now with this word of official farewell, and with a renewed 
expression of warm personal gratitude for the invariable kind¬ 
ness and consideration extended to me since the foundation 
of the R.A.M. Club. J. Percy Baker. 


(©bttuarjj. 

We regret to record the passing of the following ex-students of the 
R.A.M.:— 

Mr. William Townsend, at Edinburgh, aged 75. After studying 
at the Academy for three years, he proceeded to Leipzig. On his return 
he became known as a soloist and especially as a teacher of the piano¬ 
forte. He was very keenly interested in the development of the technique 
of his instrument. 

Mr. Charles E. Tinney, on January 3rd, at Holmwood, Surrey, 
in his 74th year. He was for 25 years a vicar choral at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. For a time he settled in America, but later became professor 
of singing at the Guildhall School of Music. 

Miss Frances Thomas died on November 7th. She was a pioneer 
among women wind instrument players, and was a pupil at the Academy 
of Henry Lazarus, the eminent clarinettist. She used to say that for a 
woman to appear in the orchestra was considered somewhat improper, 
and she was not allowed to play at rehearsals unless Mr. Lazarus himself 
was present. Nous avons change tout cela ! 


Mr. GEORGE HAMMOND. 

Old Academicians, and all who had the pleasure of knowing him, 
will regret to hear of the death of George William Hammond, which 
occurred at his residence in Acton on February 26th last. Mr. Hammond 
was in his 86th year, and his association with the Academy takes us back 
to early days. In 1856, while a student at the R.A.M., he competed for 
the then newly founded Mendelssohn. Scholarship and received 
“ Honourable Mention.” Among the competitors were two young men 
who afterwards became famous—Arthur Sullivan, who won the scholar¬ 
ship, and Joseph Barnby. He studied pianoforte playing with Mr. 
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W. H. Holmes, whose daughter Adelaide he married in 1860, and 
harmony and composition under Sir George Macfarren, for whom he 
did much honorary work as secretary and amanuensis. 

Mr. Hammond was a musician of great gifts both as composer and 
pianist. One of his best works, a trio for pianoforte, violin and ’cello, 
was performed with much success by the now defunct Society of Musical 
Artists. As a pianist he had practically the whole range of classical 
music at his finger'tips, and it was his delight, until within a few weeks 
of his death, to play one of the last five great sonatas of Beethoven, of 
which he had made a special study. He was loved by all who knew him 
and will be greatly missed by his family and many friends. 


Mr. A. J. HADRILL. 

It is with deep regret that at the moment of going to press we learn 
of the sudden death, on March 2nd, of Mr. Arthur J. Hadrill, who for 
many years had devoted himself to the cause of musical education as the 
Hon. Secretary of the Music Teachers’ Association with great energy and 
devotion. Though never a student of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Mr. Hadrill was much interested in the R.A.M. Club, to which he was 
eligible by virtue of his L.R.A.M. diploma, his last appearance being 
at the Annual General Meeting on January 31st, when he acted as 
scrutineer. He served on the Committee for three years.' His unassuming 
genial personality gained him many friends, who will unite in tendering 
their sincerest sympathy to Mrs. Hadrill and her family in their bereave¬ 
ment. 


jEbhi JRusu. 

Brittain, Aubrey R. 

Mass for Four Voices (a cappella) ... 

Carse, Adam. 

Nursery Rhymes (for S.S.A.) 

Far jeon, Harry. 

“ Wind, blow north ” (song) . 

“ Sussex Alphabet ” (song cycle) ... 

Hare , Amy. 

Five Children’s Songs . 

Macpherson, Charles. 

“ Awake my Soul ” (anthem for boys’ voices) 
Moy, Edgar. 

“ In the Depths of the Forest ” (for piano) 

“ Bells across the Fields ” (for piano) 
“Moonbeams” 

Read, Ernest. 

“ Studies in Sight Singing ” 

Rowley, Alec. 

“Three Doughty Knights ” (four part song) 
“The Secret Gift” (unison song)... 
“Wondering” (unison song) 

Sandford, Arthur L. 

“In Beauty Moulded (song) 


... Faith Press 

Novello & Co. 

... J. Curwen & Sons 
... J. Williams, Ltd. 

... Fredk. Harris Co. 

Novello & Co. 

... J. Curwen & Sons 

... J. Williams, Ltd. 
Novello & Co. 

... J. Williams, Ltd. 
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(iTflHcmmtg iHomu tljmtglj tljc float. 

Considering that money is rather hard to come by, for most of us at 
any rate, there is a good deal of carelessness in sending it through the 
post, and if the following observations are taken to heart, they may 
possibly obviate much inconvenience. They are founded on personal and 
recurring experience. 

The safest method of transmission is by cheque, which should be 
crossed “& Co.” but woT“a/c of Payee only” when sent to the„S*cretary, 
because that means he has to pay it in to his own account and fo repay it 
to the Club account. It is also obligatory to sign a cheque, though this 
is occasionally overlooked. Still, by reference to the bank on which it 
is drawn the sender can be traced. It is very different in the case of a 
postal order, and therefore when this form of remittance is employed, the 
name and address of the sender should be enclosed with it. I am con¬ 
stantly receiving postal orders lacking this means of indentification, 
though I generally succeed by patience in tracking down the offender. In 
one extreme case, I received a couple of months ago, a postal order ob¬ 
tained and posted at Victoria, the only clue to the sender being an intima¬ 
tion that in about a month’s time he would be living at Brondesbury. In 
the fulness of time it transpired that he removed thither from Essex! 
This sort of thing requires the genius of a Sherlock Holmes. Sometimes, 
subscriptions are sent by means of Treasury notes, with the odd amount 
made up with stamps. When this is the case, may I ask for Jd. stamps ? 
They are much more useful than 6d. ones. At the present moment I have 
two such which are lying idle. The Post Office won’t buy them back, 
the bank won’t take them, and I can’t cut them into quarters to serve for 
letter postage, so I must wait until such time as I want to post a parcel. 

Talking of Treasury notes reminds me that, besides these stamps, 
I have also a 10/- note, to the sender of which I have no clue. The post¬ 
mark is illegible, but has some faint resemblance to “ Hornsey ” and the 
handwriting is unknown to me. Inside was the information that it con¬ 
tained a Treasury' note for 10/- plus 6d. in stamps, which, by the way, I 
could see for myself, but no name and address. If this should meet the 
eye of the sender will he please write ? 

It is also advisable when sending money through the post to see that 
the envelope is securely fastened down, as the gum is not always efficient, 
and missives often fly open at a touch. Quite recently I received an 
uncrossed postal order, through the |d. post, with the flap tucked in. 
This was probably due to oversight, but it shows how often sufficient care 
is lacking. 

When subscriptions are sent, the official receipt should be delivered 
within 48 hours. I usually manage to deal with such matters within 
12 hours, but, of course, there may be such a thing as an oversight on my 
part. Delay may also be due to the postal authorities, who apparently 
have not yet realised that the war was over more than five years ago, to 
judge by the irregularity and unreliability, coupled with the lordly disdain 
for cheap postage, of the service in general. But the original sender of 
the remittance may also be at fault, so if the receipt does not come to 
hand within a reasonable time, such as three days, make enquiries of 
the Secretary. 

Do not forget to notify any change of address, and if you write from 
a temporary one, please say so. The postal authorities will either forward 
or return letters, but they will not do so in the case of notices, etc., 
which bear a Jd. stamp. As the great bulk of the Club’s postage account 
goes in the purchase of Jd. stamps, if the address is wrong, the missive 
goes to a waste paper basket somewhere or other. 

Lastly, there seems to be a subconscious feeling that a member who 
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has not paid his subscription is the only one in such a case, and that 
therefore I can spot him without hesitation. As to that, I need only 
point out that out of 540 members, I had last month to ask 450 of them 
to pay up. So that if a remittance comes without a clue to the sender, it 
is somewhat akin to finding a needle in a haystack. 

THE SECRETARY. 


JUatumm letter. 

The newly-instituted “ Review Week ” proved, in every way, a com¬ 
plete success, large audiences attending the various concerts, recitals, 
lectures, &c. The work chosen for performance by the Dramatic Class, 
under the direction of Mr. A. Acton-Bond, on December 1st and 2nd, 
was Sheridan’s “The Rivals.” 

During the “Review Week” of the present term (March 30th to 
April 4th) lectures will be given by C. W. Valentine, Esq., M.A., D.Phil. 
(Professor of Education, University of Birmingham), William Wallace, 
Esq., Hilaire Belloc, Esq., and D. S. McColl, Esq., M.A..LL.D. There 
will be lecture-lessons, concerts, and a dancing demonstration, and the 
Principal will hold two “ At Homes.” 

Three lectures were delivered in November last by Percy A. Scholes, 
Esq., the subjects being, “Those Music Critics—a Confession,” “The 
Composer’s Problem: or the History of Music in. a Nutshell,” and 
“Music and the Wider Public.” 

The Practice Concerts, inaugurated on September 18th, were con¬ 
tinued on alternate Saturdays throughout the term, and afforded welcome 
opportunities for some of the less experienced students to perform before 
an audience. 

The usual terminal Orchestral Concert took place at Queen’s Hall, 
on December 9th. Sir Henry Wood was unable to conduct, owing to 
indisposition, his place being taken by Mr. Cuthbert Whitemore. The 
orchestral items were Prelude and Liebestod from “ Tristan and Isolda,” 
two movements from Brahms’ Symphony in E minor (conducted by two 
students, Ifor Jones and Leslie Regan), and Dorothy Howell’s symphonic 
poem, “Lamia.” The programme also included the Symphonic Con- 
certante by Mozart for violin and viola, played by Jean Pougnet and 
Harry Berly, Bach’s Suite in B minor for flute and strings (flute, William 
Alwyn), the Triple Concerto in D minor for three pianofortes, by the 
same composer (soloists, Clifford Curzon, Norman Franklin, and 
Reginald King), first movement from Moszkowski’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in E major (soloist, Doris Hibbert), and vocal pieces by Verdi, Handel, 
and Ambroise Thomas. 

On January 17th the second professorial staff dinner took place, a 
large number being present. During the course of a short address, Ihe 
Principal made the important announcement that the scheme for the 
superannuation of the professors was now established, and although he 
disclaimed credit for this great achievement, it was clear, from what the 
Warden afterwards said, that it was primarily due to Mr. McEwen’s 
determination and unceasing labours that the matter had been brought 
to a successful conclusion. Certain it is, that present and future pro¬ 
fessors will have genuine cause to be grateful to our new Principal for 
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this very considerable benefit. An illuminated address, signed by the 
professors ancl conveying their thanks, has been handed to Mr. McEwen. 
The matter is specially referred to on page 8. 

Another welcome announcement which the Principal made was the 
fact that two common rooms had been added for the use of female and 
male professors, these being afterwards inspected. 

The following elections have taken place :—Fellows : Ethel Biisland, 
Harriet Cohen, Edith Hands, Caroline Hatchard, Thorpe Bates, Vivian 
Langrish, B. Walton O’Donnell; Associates: Dulcie Bowie, Margaret 
Francis, Dorothy Freshwater, Vera Scrivener, Lillian Southgat^Howard 
Fry, Michael Head, Arthur Wesley Roberts. 

The Westmorland Scholarship has been awarded to Eric B. 
Oppenheimer, the Potter Exhibition to Gwendolyn Wenger Byrne, and 
the Emma Levy Scholarship to Serach Mani. 

W. H. 


Jtottas. 

1. —“ The R.A.M. Club Magazine ” is published three times a year 
and is sent gratis to all members on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. —Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. ;—All notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to 
Mr. J. Percy Baker, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 17. 

The Committee beg to intimate that those members of Branch A 
who desire to receive invitations to the meetings of Branch B, should 
notify the same to Mr. H. L. Southgate, at the Royal Academy of Music. 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. 
Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 


W. FRASER, Printer, 99, Mitcham Road, Tooting, $.W. 17, 










